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EDWARD FITZGERALD

[CHAP.

should become conscious of the dissimilarity, though
there was no reason why Thackeray should. It may
be remembered that, in the later days of his writing,
Thackeray professed himself unable to write in his
own study; he found it necessary to go to the Club or
even to an hotel to stimulate his brain by the sight and
scent, so to speak, of life. Apart from the movement
and stir of human beings, he was overmastered by
depression and dreariness. Such a taste would not be
only unintelligible but positively repellent to Fitz-
Gerald. And it was this deep-seated divergence of
temperament that made companionship impossible;
though there is no failure of love or even loyalty to
record.

James Spedding was probably the most revered and
admired, and perhaps the most deeply, if not the most
warmly loved of all FitzG-erald's friends. From the
earliest Spedding had a great reputation for mitis
sa/pientia. "He was the Pope among us young men,"
said Tennyson, "the wisest man I knew." With more
levity Fitz&erald and Thackeray used to make merry
over Spedding's high, dome-shaped forehead, prema-
turely bald.

"That portrait of Spedding, for instance, which Laurence
has given me: not swords, nor cannon, nor all the Bulls of
Bashan butting at it, could, I feel sure, discompose that vener-
able forehead. No wonder that no hair can grow at such an
altitude: no wonder his view of Bacon's virtue is so rarefied
that the common consciences of men cannot endure it.
Thackeray and I occasionally amuse ourselves with the idea
of Spedding's forehead: we find it somehow or other in all
tilings, just peering out of all things: you see it in a mile-
stone^ Thackeray says. He also draws the forehead rising
wife a sober light over Mont Blanc, and reflected in the lake
of Genera, We have great laughing over this. The fore-een them was
